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WEBER ON THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE TALMUD. 

By Professor George B. Stevens, D.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

IL The Atonement. 

(a) The Conception of the Atonement. 

The general principle of the talmudic theology is, that 
atonement is possible only by restitution, by a payment in 
repentance or suffering corresponding to the gravity of the 
sins to be atoned for. This conception differs materially 
from the biblical doctrine, which is that sins are, in the 
mercy of God, covered over, hid from God's face and borne 
in the longsuffering of God until God himself makes an 
atonement for them which the needy sinner appropriates in 
faith. On the contrary, according to the Talmud, the atone- 
ment is to counterbalance the sin and to restore sinful man to 
the condition which he had prior to transgression. Atone- 
ment is defined in terms of reparation and of the undoing 
of sin. 

Among the means of atonement a distinction is made 
between the negative or subjective means, such as repentance 
and confession, and the positive and objective means, such as 
punishment and death. It is the latter especially which have 
power to restore men to God and to make them righteous, 
because they compensate for the evil deeds done. A grada- 
tion of redemptive acts is found in the following passages : 
Jer. 3 : 22, which teaches that repentance atones ; Lev. 16 : 30, 
where the saving power of the day of atonement is stated ; 
Isa. 22 : 14, which teaches that death atones for sin ; Ps. 39: 32, 
where we learn that disciplinary sufferings have atoning 
efficacy. Each of these means applies in a certain range of 
cases which are specified, the principle being that the order 
stated is the order of saving power. 

The consequence of atonement is twofold : (i) the deliver- 
ance from the penal judgment of God, and (2) a guaranty 
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against Gehinnom. When atonement is made the execution 
of the divine judgment is suspended, and on the day of atone- 
ment the suspension is made perpetual by forgiveness. Then 
the sins are blotted out of the book in which they had been 
written. If forgiveness is not effected on the day of atone- 
ment, then must suffering and death complete the reconciling 
work. The efficacy of atonement is not limited to this life, 
but extends to the deliverance of men from Gehinnom and 
their salvation to eternal life and the enjoyment of the 
reward received for the righteous, so far as it removes guilt 
as a hindrance to the realization of purity. Therefore atone- 
ment is, next to the law, the way of life. 

(b) Repentance and the Day of Atonement. 

Repentance is an element in the divine plan of salvation. 
It is the door which God has opened to man for his salvation. 
God employs various means to induce men to repent. He 
punishes men and deprives them of their possessions to this 
end. Repentance is the return of the sinner from opposition 
to the law to its fulfillment. It is generally conceived as a 
work. When it is analyzed, confession of sin is made its first 
element. When one sins and confesses " I have sinned," 
no penalty ensues. Repentance is a meritorious act and 
founds a claim, even for the murderer, to eternal life. 
Repentance need not last more than a moment ; but the longer 
it lasts, the more efficacious it is. 

Repentance considered as self-judgment finds an actual 
expression in that which the sinner imposes upon himself in 
order to punish his sins. An example of this is fasting, which 
moderates the penal judgment and is the condition of the 
remittance of penalty. Fasting is an insurance against the 
fires of Gehinnom and a guaranty of prayer's being answered. 
Certain prayers cannot be granted without fasting. The 
merit of fasting is likened to that of offering fat and blood 
upon the altar, because by this self-denial one diminishes his 
own fat and blood. It is but an example of meritorious self- 
mortification, to which belongs especially abstinence from the 
marriage relation. 

Repentance is adequate, however, only in cases of the non- 
fulfillment of a commandment. If one has positively violated 
a commandment, it operates only to delay the penalty till the 
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day of atonement. Repentance is unavailing if one sins with 
a view of repenting, i. e. treats it as a permission to sin. In 
general, the operation of repentance is connected with those 
other means of atonement which are considered to complete 
it, such as the day of atonement and the infliction of suffering 
and death. 

The day of atonement accomplishes forgiveness for all 
ordinary sins and protects from punishment for the current 
year. Men should repent every day ; but even then there 
will be sins on the "guilt-book" which will not be covered 
by this ordinary repentance. If they remain unforgiven until 
new year's day, they provoke the judgment of death, but 
penalty is suspended till the day of atonement. On new 
year's day God vacates the throne of justice and sits upon 
the throne of mercy. The respite till the great atonement- 
day gives opportunity for true repentance and restoration 
"before the fate of death is pronounced ; for during this time 
the divine Shekinah dwells in Israel. If repentance is 
delayed beyond this period, it is unavailing. Repentance on 
atonement-day secures the pardon of all sins, whether of 
neglect or of commission. The time over which this atone- 
ment extends is the whole past year. Our formula for use on 
the evening before atonement-day is as follows : " I confess 
all the evil which I have done before thee ; I will not do it 
more. It is thy good pleasure, O Lord my God, to forgive 
all my transgressions, to pardon all my wrong-doing and 
cover all my sins." The value of confession and its equal 
value with the presentation is established by the passage 
(Ps. 51 : 17): " The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit." 

(c) Suffering and Death as means of Atonement. 

Repentance and the day of atonement must be supple- 
mented by suffering as a means of atonement. There is a 
distinction between chastisements which have no atoning 
significance, except so far as they incite men to repentance, 
and punishments in the proper sense which themselves atone 
for sin. No blessing can come to any one without the suffer- 
ings of chastisement. " He who lives forty days without suf- 
fering has lost the world of blessedness." Those who are 
always in good fortune have not their sins forgiven. The 
6 
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righteous have their punishment in this world and thus escape 
the punishment of the next world. 

A form of suffering common to all is sickness. The severity 
of it is dependent upon the kind and degree of sinfulness. 
Poverty is another disciplinary suffering. Sometimes by 
poverty men are deprived of a part of life as a recompense for 
sinful excesses. Poverty is the hardest chastisement. Child- 
lessness and the loss of children, especially of grown up sons, 
was especially deplored as a heavy chastisement. 

Among national chastisements are reckoned the destruction 
of Jerusalem and banishment from the Holy Land. Others 
regard these calamities more cheerfully, interpreting them as 
an adequate atonement for all Israel's sins. Some think that 
the ruins of the sanctuary make a perpetual atonement for the 
people. A similar significance has the banishment. As Cain 
atoned for all his sins in being driven forth from the face of 
God, so do the chastisements of exile avert all penalties from 
the nation. 

The only adequate atonement for the greatest sins is the 
death of the sinner. Death has for all men, who seek after 
righteousness, an atoning significance, inasmuch as it brings 
to a conclusion the process of atonement which, like sin, runs 
through the whole life. A death by violence or under spe- 
cially aggravating circumstances is treated as a good fortune, 
since it has so much more power to compensate for sins. 
There are certain cases where the atoning power of death is 
dependent upon the man's life. An alleged criminal going to 
execution may know that, if innocent, his death will atone for 
his sins and he will pass into eternal life, but that, if guilty, 
his death will be unavailing for his salvation. Heresy, incest 
and adultery are sins for which death only can atone, to which 
some would add the apostasy of a scribe from the study of the 
law, and others, premeditated murder and idolatry. The 
study of the law has so great atoning power because it is 
equivalent to death, since in it one withdraws from the 
world and gives himself to divine truth. 

Some authorities declare that there are unpardonable sins, 
as, for example, infidelity to the marriage vow. They picture 
one adulterer who had actually escaped from Gehinnom into 
Gan Eden, but was thrust back. Such a one finds no forgive- 
ness, though he have the virtues of Abraham or Moses and 
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have given all his goods in alms. Others name among unpar- 
donable sins, denial of the resurrection, magic and profanation 
of the divine name. But the talmudic eschatology is in gen- 
eral more favorable to the restoration of all Israelites than to 
their final rejection, and represents the work of atonement for 
such, which is not completed here, as carried forward in the 
next world. 

(d) The Vicarious Sufferings of the Righteous. 

To the completion of one's own righteousness by that of 
others, corresponds the completion of one's atonement by that 
of others. The possibility of this is founded in the fact that 
Israel is an organism whose members can represent each other. 
This idea of vicariousness rests upon Isa. 53. But while in 
this chapter the righteous one who is an atoning-ofFering for 
the unrighteous is to be the Redeemer of the world in a pecul- 
iar manner, the Talmud makes every righteous Israelite con- 
tribute to the redemption of his people. The righteous are 
the pledge of God for their contemporaries. Hence it is a 
punishment for the people when God takes away the righteous 
out of their midst ; for who will now appear on behalf of the 
people and appease God's wrath against them ? The atoning 
work of the living is supplemented by that of the dead. To 
Abraham especially is ascribed this power. 

Intercession is one potent means of expiating the divine 
wrath. The prayers of the righteous can change the demand 
for stern justice into mercy. But further : the righteous suffer 
for the people. All the sufferings of the patriarchs availed to 
benefit the nation. God caused Ezekiel to suffer in atonement 
for the sins of his time. One famous rabbi suffered from tooth- 
ache for ten years ; in consequence there was not an untimely 
birth nor did any mother die in childbirth during the period ; 
these sufferings served to exempt from these calamities those 
who were otherwise liable to them. So, too, the death of the 
righteous is redemptive. Such power had the death of 
Miriam and Aaron, and especially the willingness of Isaac to 
be offered. He is called the Goel (redeemer). The death of 
the pious is considered an atoning power to the day of atone- 
ment. The righteous can give their lives to atone for others' 
sins, because they do not need thus to atone for their own. 
When there are no righteous men who can thus die for the 
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sins of the guilty, God permits the children to die for them, 
because these in whom the " root of evil " is not yet devel- 
oped, are not subject to death for their own sins and so are 
considered as righteous. 

The living may also atone for the sins of the dead. Hence 
they are exhorted to remember the dead on the atonement- 
day and to practice almsgiving, which may be applied to their 
benefit. Such atoning acts avail to deliver the souls of others 
from Gehinnom, to endow them with fresh and perpetual 
youth and to open to them the highest conceivable joys of 
life. There remains a final means of atonement which God 
himself provides. As he laid the plagues upon Egypt in 
order that his people might go free, so in the end will he cast 
the nations into Hell, thus venting his wrath upon them, in 
order that he may withhold it from Israel. 

(e) Atonement through Good Works. 

Atonement for sin may take place by the balancing of good 
works against bad in three ways : (i) Upon the principle of 
compensation. The doing of commandments outweighs the 
transgressions for which the soul is guilty. Examples are 
given. One who has lied may atone for the sin by diligently 
teaching his children ; he who has imbrued his hands in inno- 
cent blood, may atone for it by binding the words of the law 
upon his hands. The misuse of God's gifts may be atoned 
for by the right use. 

(2) Where a specific compensation is not possible, atone- 
ment may be accomplished by a general devotion to the law 
and good works. Among these works of atoning efficacy the 
study of the law holds a chief place. It avails to atone even 
for murder. To the study of the law is assigned a greater 
atoning power than to sacrifice, especially after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. When one cannot himself study the law, 
he may at least, in some way, aid others to do so, and this has 
a meritorious value. 

This study is more efficacious if almsgiving and good works 
are united with it. The good works of the righteous check 
the divine punishments and prevent them from descending 
upon those who have by sin become liable to them. Alms- 
giving has special value because it is regarded in the light of 
an offering of one's own. A comparison is instituted between 
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alms and sacrifice. The latter atones only for unintentional 
sins, the former for intentional ; the latter extends only to this, 
the former to the future world. Even the heathen can by 
alms avert God's judgment, though only temporarily ; Israel, 
however, may so avert the eternal punishment. Fasting 
should go with alms, since this good work is not to be disso- 
ciated from works of repentance. 

(3) The highest gift to the honor of God is martyrdom. To 
martyrs is assigned a place of honor in heaven. It is also a 
meritorious self-giving when a person gives up his dwelling 
in order to come to reside in the land of Israel. If one cannot 
live and die in Israel, it is an advantage if he be buried there. 
This atones for the man's having lived and died elsewhere. 

Finally, a change of condition may atone for sins. Exam- 
ples are, the entrance of proselytes into the community ; of 
the bridegroom into wedlock ; of a king into his office. So 
also the change of name or of residence in connection with 
fasting and good works has an atoning value. These changes 
mark a new beginning and God remembers the past no more. 
In general, the idea prevails that repentance and the conse- 
cration of person and possession to God are necessary to 
accomplish atonement for sin. 

(f) Summary of the teaching concerning Justification and 

Atonement. 

Two facts stand out prominently in the talmudic doctrine 
of salvation : the multitude of means for securing righteous- 
ness and atonement, and, in spite of these, perhaps rather on 
account of them, the constant uncertainty of the sinner con- 
cerning his relation to God. As illustrating this variety of 
means, we have in addition to deeds of obedience to th6 law, 
a system of works of supererogation ; in addition to one's 
own merits, we have the vicarious merit of the fathers; to 
daily repentance must be added special penitence on the day 
of atonement ; we have the atonement for sins by a variety of 
sufferings, especially by death. Yet with all these, the cer- 
tainty of salvation is not attained, peace with God is not won, 
and fear pursues the Israelite to the grave, nay, haunts him 
in the realm of the dead. The dread of death and judgment 
is ever present. It is only to the greatest saints that there 
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come peace and confidence in death, and this by special reve- 
lation and not because of a consciousness of being justified and 
reconciled with God. Thus the synagogue's doctrine of 
justification and atonement reaches out beyond itself. Escha- 
tology must reveal the completion of salvation, alike for the 
community and for the individual.* 



THE PESHITTO. 

By Professor George H. Schodde, Ph.D., 

Columbus, Ohio. 

§ I. The Name. 

The name of the oldest and in every respect most valuable 
of the Syriac translations of the Bible is generally written 
Peshito or Peshitto, the latter being the more correct and 
accurate form. The word is a feminine form of an adjective 
from a root meaning to spread out or make plain. It agrees 
with a feminine noun understood, the equivalent of ekdosis or 
versio. The meaning of the word is then plana or simplex. 
The omission of the noun in the technical title has many 
parallels, as, e. g., in Vulgata for Jerome's Latin version, or 
Koine for the original Septuagint version as contrasted with 
later recensions. The exact import of the adjective is 
somewhat in doubt. The ordinary interpretation is that it 
signifies the simple or plain as over against the com- 
plex and less intelligible, and that the name refers particu- 
larly to the fidelity of the translation. Nestle (in Herzog's 
Real EncycL, 2d ed.. Vol. XV, p. 192) draws attention to the 
paraphrasing interpretations of Barhebr^us, who explains 
the word as equivalent to "the version in common use," call- 
ing it the version "in which we read," "the one which is 

* An abstract of Weber's discussion of the Eschatology o£ the Talmud may be found in the 
Student, Sept.-Dec, 1888. G. B. S. 



